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tion, Lane Cooper; A New Drive for Greek, W. R. Agard; 
P. E. More, Plato and Platonism (T. P. B.). 
Spectator — Feb. 2, 1018, New Volumes in the Loeb Classical 
Library = (Plutarch, Dio, Plautus, The Greek Anthology).— 
Feb. 23, (J. E. B. Mayor, 0- Septimi Florentis Tertulliani 
Apologeticus. — April 13, The Case for the Classics in America 
= (A. West, The Value of the Classics). — May 18, (Percy Gard- 
ner, A History of Ancient Coinage). — June 15, (Louise E. 
Matthaei, Studies in Greek Tragedy). — June 22, (Ferrero 
and Barbagallo, A Short History of Rome). — July 6, The Poetry 
of Lucretius, C. H. Herford. — Aug. 10, (T. Dempsey, The 
Delphic Oracle). W. S. M. 

PRESIDENT NEILSON AND THE CLASSICS 

In The Christian Science Monitor, for January 10, 
there was an article covering one column and a half, 
called forth by the suggestion made by President 
William A. Neilson, of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., in his Inaugural Address last June, to the effect 
that the Latin and Greek Classics be taught to College 
students in translation, the barrier of language being 
removed. The author of this (unsigned) article saw in 
this suggestion just another manifestation of the ten- 
dency toward making education easy. Into this phase 
of the paper it is not necessary to enter here. There is 
space to quote only the following paragraphs: 

The contrast between general and professional educa- 
tion, in par.icular between the college and the pro- 
fessional school, throws an interesting light on the 
situation. The professional school is not a Sunday 
school or a civic training school, nor are its pupils there 
to be amused. Their mental pabulum is not prepared 
as a baby food for infant minds. They have come that 
their minds may be trained by severe, unrelenting tasks 
to compete with other minds in doing a definite part of 
the work of the world 1 . None of the easy education 
here. . . . 

The question now is raised whether the humanities, 
more specifically the study of literary classics in other 
languages than English, should not be turned over en 
bloc to the easy education. Even the most old-fashioned 
critic will not object to the study of the classics in 
translation in those popular correspondence courses 
which shake into the laps of the people the fruits of the 
tree of knowledge; he will not object to such study in 
translation in the young ladies' "finishing school" or 
in any modern approximation to it; he will have no 
valid objection to such study by any and every student 
who is frightened away from the real study of the 
classics in other languages by the barrier of language. 
By all means let every fence be removed which keeps 
anyone from an acquaintance, however imperfect, with 
the humanities. But equally let us beware of expecting 
too much from such predigested humanities, or indeed 
from other branches of the easy education. 

Granted that little be expected from the study of 
classics in translation, the thesis of President Neilson 
and the practice of Professor Cooper of Cornell Univer- 
sity may be cordially accepted. Discussion really 

'Compare the remarks of Professor R, M. Wenley, professor of 
philosophy in the University of Michigan, in his paper first printed 
in The School Review 13.441-457, and republished in Kelsey, 
Latin and Greek in American Education, 59-81. C. K. 



begins, not on the point of letting down the barriers of 
language, but on any claim that the study of foreign 
languages is unrewarding for the general college student 
of literature. Further, it is not a question as to the 
value of foreign language study as such, nor whether 
such study is rightfully conducted to lead to the appre- 
ciation of literature in these languages. The question 
is simply whether the easy education in classic litera- 
tures in other languages than English accomplishes the 
results desired. If it does, surely let some one else do 
the work, and let my boy reap the harvest. The idea is 
wrong in theory; grapes are not gathered from a 
bramble bush, nor does the modern student reap where 
he has not sown. 

In practice the matter comes down to the personal 
judgment of the man who reads both the translation 
and the original. For me, even the meager acquain- 
tance with Hebrew gained at the theological seminary 
unfolded a new world in the appreciation of Old Testa- 
ment literature. And would President Neilson give up 
his ability to read Homer and Plato in Greek? Or 
would he claim that he had been cheated of his birth- 
right if the study of Greek had not been included in his 
early education? 

The easy education including predigested humanities 
is suited to men too busy for a real education, and for 
minds too dull to profit by it. But the tendency to 
make all education easy resembles the practice of cer- 
tain trades unions which would reduce the skilled and 
quick workman to the level of the slow and less skilled; 
it is part and parcel of that sham democracy which 
would make men equal by depriving some of these 
opportunities which many cannot utilize. 



A LATIN SONNET 

The following literary curiosity, in the shape of a 
Latin sonnet, I find attributed to Giovanni Cotta 
(H79-I5IO): 

Aura en Favoni mitiorque Caurus 
nubes geluque triste dispulerunt ; 
Ponti minaces impetus quierunt, 
mutatque merces Indus atque Maurus. 

lam laeta pinguis frangit arva taurus, 
et picta densum prata floruerunt; 
omneis canorae alites xeplerunt 
frondes, nee hortos ornat una laurus. 

Ver spirat, en ver omnibus redivit; 
unum sed in me saeviunt procellae, 
nee sol mihi est, mens unde fessa vivit. 

Lusus diesque, iam abite, verni; 
dum luce carae non fruor puellae, 
sunt dura dici cuncta, dura cerni. 

It is not included in the more familiar editions of 
Cotta's poems. It is printed in an edition of the poems 
of Basilius Zanchius and Laurentius Gambara, Basel, 
J. Oporinus, 1555, p. 280, and there ascribed to "Joannes 
Cotta Veronensis". 
The John Hopkins University. V7. P. MUSTARD. 



